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Samuel F. B. Morse. By Paul J. Staiti. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1989. Pp. xx + 298; illustrations, notes, appendixes, bibliog- 
raphy, index. $50.00. 


On first encountering Paul J. Staiti’s monograph, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
the student of the history of technology in the United States may well 
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wonder whether he has wandered into the wrong library stall, for the 
greater part of Staiti’s study is concerned with Morse’s art. Yet, despite 
its aesthetic thrust, this book should interest scholars concerned with 
technology and culture. Satisfied that the history of the telegraph has 
been adequately handled by such scholars as Carleton Mabee (The 
American Leonardo: A Life of Samuel F. B. Morse [1943]) or Daniel J. 
Czitrom (Media and the American Mind: From Morse to McLuhan [1982)), 
Staiti has instead devoted himself to the question: “in what ways, both 
spiritual and conceptual, did technology follow logically from paint- 
ing?” (p. 222). His discussion of Morse’s art is designed to provide an 
aesthetic and intellectual context for Morse’s famous invention. 

Religion provides the intellectual framework for Morse’s artistic 
and technological concerns. Educated in a rigorous Calvinism by a 
father who was one of the main architects of the Second Great 
Awakening, Morse absorbed the evangelicalism of that moral crusade 
together with its elitism, nationalism, and empiricism. Painting, in 
Morse’s view, was “the agent of redemption, and society [was] its 
target” (p. 7). Art, life, and eventually invention emanated from 
“divine wisdom” (p. 222). The telegraph was “the most explicit 
demonstration of God’s benevolent design for the future of man- 
kind,” and Morse was the “high priest” responsible for creating a 
machine that spoke “the mythological voice of Jehovah.” Art and 
technology were “Christian instruments” that redeemed and unified 
society by “carrying divine messages of ‘peace and love’ ” and has- 
tened on “America’s appointment with the millennium” (pp. 223-24). 

Such an explanation of the religious and national purposes that 
Morse believed were served by art and technology does not, however, 
answer the question of the relationship between the two. To this end, 
Staiti builds on Brooke Hindle’s thesis in Emulation and Invention 
(1981) that the artist and inventor share similar “spatial, nonverbal, 
nonsequential, holistic powers of invention” (p. 224). Both the artist 
and inventor, as Eugene Ferguson has written, think pictorially; both 
are “able to assemble and manipulate in their minds devices that as yet 
do not exist” (“The Mind’s Eye: Nonverbal Thought in Technology,” 
Science 197 [August 1977]: 827). Morse, writes Staiti, “was perhaps the 
finest example in America ef the ease with which an artist could apply 
his abstract, spatial, nonverbal skills to the world of machine technol- 
ogy” (p. 225). We see these skills at work in such large-scale compo- 
sitions as The House of Representatives (1823: Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C.) and The Gallery of the Louvre (1832—33: Daniel J. 
Terra Museum of American Art, Chicago). In these important 
paintings, Morse mastered the necessary architectonics and, through 
composition and the manipulation of light, pictorially realized social 
themes: in the former, “his ideal of a legislative body radiant with 
Calvinist ethics and republican political theory” (p. 91), and in the 
latter, his belief that the “library of [great European] art” should be 
“available to everyone” (p. 196). 
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Despite the cogency of Staiti’s analysis of the social, aesthetic, and 
spatial thinking that underlay the development of the telegraph, his 
explanation of the relationship between art and technology based on 
Hindle and Ferguson remains unsatisfactory—perhaps because of the 
brevity of his discussion of Morse’s mechanical interests. If that task 
remains for some future historian, there is no question that he or she 
will have to take into account the genuine strengths and beauty of 
Morse’s art that Staiti has brilliantly succeeded in illuminating. 
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